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international law. It might well serve as the basis for an advanced 
course of study and research in that field. Supplementing with fresh 
and well chosen material the Digest by John Bassett Moore, to whom the 
book is most appropriately dedicated, this work should prove of the 
greatest importance in the immense task of crystallizing and formu- 
lating those exact principles and rules of international law which shall 
control the conduct of nations. 

A general conclusion from a survey of the immense variety and 
complicated character of the multitudinous questions which give reason- 
able ground for international controversies, as set forth in Dr. B or- 
chard's book, is that the field of international law is infinitely more 
extended and involves much more definite subject matter than has 
been heretofore realized. One is led to see that the attempt to classify 
as matters of Private International Law, or mere Conflict of Law such 
questions as relate to rights of nationality, domicile, etc., which at any 
moment may properly give rise to diplomatic intervention, is illogical 
and preposterous. When the nations of the world come to realize that 
the requirements for peaceful intercourse demand that they should 
reach definite agreements on all these matters and such other matters 
as the rights of foreign creditors, and the liability of a state for tortious 
acts, a comprehensive work of the character of Dr. Borchard's will 
prove of great practical value in aiding in the task of reaching inter- 
national agreements of various kinds, whether of specific conventions 
on particular topics, or of statutes and codes of a legislative nature. 
It is undoubtedly an important contribution to the literature of inter- 
national law. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Outline of International Law. By Arnold Bennett Hall. 
(Chicago : LaSalle Extension University. 1915. Pp. v, 255.) 

The conjunction of the subject International Law with the name of 
Hall is most suggestive. The author states in the preface: "This 
volume is intended as a brief, non-technical statement of the underlying 
principles of international law. It is not written for the specialist, but 
designed solely for the general student and reader who is interested in 
the world problems of the day." He further states his belief "that an 
elementary statement of the legal principles involved would facilitate 
the popular study and understanding of these problems. " 

Mr. Hall reveals a good grasp of his subject, and is clear in his state- 
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ments. His Outline, however, is so palpably an outline that its 106 
pages virtually constitute hardly anything more than an expanded 
syllabus. 

It is possible that this Outline may meet the need suggested by the 
author: that international law should be popularized, and made easy 
of access to "the general student and reader." One cannot but be 
somewhat apprehensive, nevertheless, that skeleton outlines may tend 
to encourage superficiality of thought. One is led to ask whether it is 
really desirable to simplify knowledge and reduce it to the limits of 
newspaper headlines. Is it not rather the obligation of scholars to 
encourage "the general student and reader" to realize the extent, 
and the fearfully complicated nature, of many of the problems which 
challenge human interest? 

When one brings to mind such excellent books of handy reference 
as Wilson's Handbook of International Law, and Hershey's Essentials 
of International Law, both of which are replete with marginal references 
and documentary data, it is difficult to understand just why it should 
have been thought desirable to publish this Outline. It is true that 
the author also has provided further references and important docu- 
ments for consultation, but not nearly as comprehensively and serv- 
iceably as in the two works cited. 

It would seem fair to assume that Mr. Hall's little book is particularly 
calculated to be of service as a textbook to be used subordinately as 
a sort of syllabus in a brief course of lectures. In this sense it would 
seem to be of rather restricted utility, as most teachers of international 
Jaw would either prefer a more comprehensive textbook or supply 
their own individual outline of lectures. 

Philip Marshall Bbown. 

The People's Government. By David Jayne Hill. (New York : 
D. Appleton and Company. 1915. Pp. 287.) 

The relation of the individual to the state has received renewed 
emphasis as a result of present conditions in Europe, and Political 
Science has in consequence been enriched by a number of studies dis- 
cussing the nature of democracy, the basis of individual and national 
rights, the interrelations of government and liberty, the sources of 
state authority and other similar subjects. Mr. Hill has attempted 
to trace the development of the state from the time when it was the 
embodiment of force, through the period in which law was regarded as 



